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Joe American speaking 








Joe American wants to step it up 


.. . and here are some people who want to help 





- aia This is Joe American: 


LOOK'’T boys. We're in a war now. See? The biggest, 
toughest war man ever made. It's going to take a whale of a lot 
| of fighting to fight this war. Yes, sir, it will, And when you fighta 
/ war, you gotta have something to fight with. That's what we've 
not got enough of. Things to fight with. We gotta get more. 
No fooling. Produce our heads off. Everything: food, ships, 
airplanes, tanks. Yes, and shoes, too. If we don't speed it up 
now, it's going to take an extra year, or 2, or maybe more to get 
this war licked. There’s not a mother’s son of you here that wants 
this war to last one minute longer than it's got to. Am | right? 
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This is Harry-Hard-At-Work: 


SURE, you're right, Joe. Majority of time, you're always right. 
We want to lick this war, like you said, quick, and get it over with 
right. I'm one of the guys that's in there, producing our heads off, 
you might say, right now. Our plant here, it won an “E."’ That's 
the way the Navy thinks we're doing. So who's the guy that's 
out of step, Joe? We got aright to know. You can't go places 
with some of us way out in front and a lot more lagging behind, 
no more’n you can run an army with stragglers in it. You gotta 
keep everyone in step, everybody moving ahead. So if there's 
any lagging behind, we ought to do something about it, Joe. 




















This is Jim: 


WELL, Joe, there's me. I'm Jim. Maybe they'd call me a 
straggler. | don't know about that kind of talk. | do know | 
ain't gota job yet. But| want to work. Just as hard as you guys. 
I'm American, too. With this war going on now for 10 months, 
there's still a mess of us that's not got jobs. | see where the Govem- 
ment says there's 4 million in that fix. Maybe some of the boys 
ain't so strong, haven't got what it takes to work hard all day. 
But | read in the paper how even blind people can be good 
stenographers and places are fitted up so one-armed people are 
turning out the goods. It won't be easy to work us all in, Joe, 
but if it's more production you want, you might think about us. 
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This is Marge: 


DON'T get Bill wrong, Joe. He's not trying to say we gotta 
have big money or else we won't grow more. That's not it. We 
ain't people like that. It's just hard going when you work the 
way we do and then gotta live like we do. Bill's on the shy side, 
but | don’t mind telling you our family took in less'n $500 cash 
last year. That's for the whole family. Come the end of the 
year, and we was $178 in debt. | can't say | manage perfect, 
though | do say | work at not going into debt. It don't rest easy 
on me and Bill, owing people. What we had to eat wasn't 
anything to speak of, either. We grew some of our food, but we 
had to buy some, too. As close as | can figure, our meals came 
to about 11 cents worth for each of us. Take it from me, Joe, there 
ain't much punch in a man that eats that way. So you see, all 
Bill was saying was, couldn't people like us farmers share more in 
what's going on? We figure if we did, we could work harder. 
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This is Bill: 
I'M WORKING, all right, Joe. Not as hard as | should, 


maybe, but doing what | can with what | got. That goes for some 
others | know. Farmers, that's what we are. Work our own 
farms or other people’s. There's not a man of us but wants to 
grow things, stuff to eat and all. You can see for yourself, Joe, 
the way farmers've been stepping it up ever since it looked like 
we'd be in on this war. More hogs, chickens, eggs, vegetables, 
milk. It's gotta be. Like you say, though, | can see how we 
ain't turning out enough yet. That's if people are going to eat 
like they should, and us feeding an army, and loading ships with 
food for our Allies too. Yes, sir, we gotta step itup. But how're 


you going to step it up, Joe, ‘less you got something to work 
with? That's what some of us ain't got, or ain't got enough 
of. The way I figure it, though | could be-wrong, maybe there'd be 
more work in some of us if we could share more in what's going on. 





This is the Government Man: 


TAKE a look at Bill and Marge for a minute, Joe. They are one 
family only. But 36 out of every 100 families and single persons 
living on the farms of America were in the same fix or worse, 
in 1941. That's more than a third of them. Thirty-six percent 
made less than $500 cash. Their average cash income came 
to $224. In addition to cash they had other income, such as 
food they grew for themselves, the value of the homes they 
owned, gifts of clothing, and such things. The average non-cash 
income for these people is estimated at $421 for the year. But 
even with this addition, the average farm family and single person 
in this less-than-$500 group ended the year $178 in debt. The 
average value of their meals was 1114 cents per person and they 
grew two-thirds of that for themselves. To get an adequate 
diet they would have had to spend more than that, or grow con- 
siderably more food. Whce* Bill and Marge say is important, Joe. 
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This is Hank's wife: 


HANK and me's both with you Joe. One hundred percent. It's 
like he says. He brings home less than $20 a week. That's to 
pay for everything for him and the kids and me. He don't like 
it when he sees how we run into debt. But | can't work it different. 
Take last year. We was $67 in the hole at the end of the year. 
The way we're going now, with everything costing what it does, 
it looks like we'd be another $130 in the hole, come next Christ- 
mas. It's worrying. Marge was talking awhile back about the 
meals her man gets. Well, mine's not much better. All | can 
spend is about 10 cents a meal for each of us. 
how to buy the way those cir'clars tell you to buy, with this 
money | can't get up meals to keep us going good. Hank's been 
home sick some. The kids don't keep up at school regular. 
Maybe it's like Bill and Marge said. You might find, Joe, there's 


more work in all of us if we could share more in what's going on. 

















Even if | knew | 


This is Hank: 
1 LIKE what Marge and Bill said there, Joe. Sounded like what 


| was fixing to say. I'm a factory hand, and proud of it. |'m 
proud of the way things've stepped up in my town ever since Pearl 
Harbor. Factories all over the place, working double, triple 
shifts. People putting in more hours. You don't see so many 
like Jim around our town these days. Not like you did before the 
war. People are making good money, too. Least lots of them 
are. But that don't go for the missus and me. Don't know why 
exactly. I'll come clean with you, Joe. Last year | made less 
than $20 a week. It was the same at the start of this year, 
There's 4 of us has got to live and work and grow up on that, 
Maybe | ain't the kind to earn more. Maybe what | can do 
ain't worth more. | can't figure it out. Still, seems like | ought to 
have more drive in me than| got. And I'd like to be helping you, 
Joe, on that stepping-up business. | want it bad as you do, 
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This is the Government Man: 
HERE | am, back again, Joe, to tell you where Mr. and Mrs. 


Hank fit in. In 1941, we had quite a number of people living 
as they did. Our records show that 23 out of every 100 city 
families and single persons had money incomes under $20 and all 
the way down to zero. That's close to a quarter of all city people. 
Take these 23 as a group. Their average cash income was about 
$11.40 a week, or just under $600 c year. In addition, they 
received an average of $137 worth extra of goods and services. 
But even with this extra, as a group these people went into the 
hole. They fell behind $67 during the year. Maybe they took 
those $67 out of their savings, or maybe they went into debt; we 
don't know which. In the first quarter of 1942, there were even 
more small-income families falling behind and falling farther 
behind. The average amount spent on meals by the people 
with less than $20 a week in 1941 was 101 cents a person a meal. 
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This is Mr. Average again: 


FROM where | stand, | can look up and | can look down. | can 
see a lot of people at the top. They don't look any more like me 
than | look like Jim, or Bill and Marge, or Hank and his wife. 
Top and bottom, they're the regular people. If | was you, Joe, 
I'd keep my eye on the regular people, not a stuffed shirt like me. 
They're the guys that's got to do this extra producing you're after. 
Not me. Now take these people that's been talking to you. 
Bill says maybe if everybody shared more, him and Marge 
would be able to work better. | imagine that was what Hank 
and the missus, and Jim, were saying. | didn’t hear one of them 
talking about pushing up the cost of things. They just talked 
about sharing. Sharing the chance to work more, earn more so 
they can eat better meals, and so they don't go into debt. Sharing 
the chance to get in and work as hard as the best of you, to lick 
this war. That's what | heard, Joe. Maybe you heard different. 


) only one worth talking about. 
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This is Mr. Average: 
MAY | butt in here, Joe? 


eyes all the time. 


I'm the guy that gets into people's 
To listen to some folks, you'd think | was the 
They point at me and say: See? 
The average American family, taking them all in, was making 
$46 a week last year; this year, it'll take in $55.in cash and in 
kind. Or they say: Look at the average town and city family. 
It made $51 a week in 1941; this year it will be $59. And the 
average farm family, if it had been getting its money weekly, was 
getting $30 a week in 1941, it's cutting along this year at the rate 
of $37. A\ll that’s right and true, mind you, Joe. 
anybody to pick a fight with Mr. Average. 
make people feel proud. | show them what the American people 
can do. That's good for them. But where some people go 
wrong is thinking, if I'm as handsome as all this, everything's jake. 
Maybe I'm too modest, Joe, but let me give you a tip. 


I'm not asking 
In a way, | sort of 














This is Joe American: 
THANKS Mr. A. And the rest of you, too. 


Glad you re- 
minded me of things | might of forgot. Well, | guess | started 
all this, so | ought to close it. | don't know where we go from 
here, exactly. Though | know we gotta go. And go fast. 
Of course, if | were a general, leading an army, I'd have every- 
body in shape all the time to put out his best. They'd have uni- 
forms, good uniforms, too. And food? Say, they'd eat regular 


and eat good. That's the stuff that makes an army. But come 
to think of it, I'm not a general. I’m Joe American. I'm every- 
body. And outside the army we do it different. | don't stand 


here telling you what to do. It's all of us that's got to figure it out. 
You've got your ideas, Jim. So's Bill and Marge, and Hank 
and his wife, and there's plenty more. Let's put them all to 
figuring how we're going to get everybody in on this job, turning 
out all we need. What do you say folks? O. K., let’s go! 
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Waich those service charges 


You can help OPA nail down ceilings over prices charged for many 


services you bu y: 


A CEILING, of course, is something that 
tops a room. It must be painted or plas- 
tered occasionally, and it cracks when 
Johnny lets the bathtub overrun upstairs. 

A ceiling is also something you can’t go 
higher than. 

That’s the Office of Price Administra- 
tion kind of ceiling—one that prices can’t 
go higher than. 

OPA has thousands of different price 
ceilings. But there are really only 3 main 


ceilings: 


No. 7 ceiling keeps down prices on 
GOODS— objects, things you eat; 


wear, sleep in, walk on, sit in, operate? 
use—from pancake syrup to pianos. 
No. 2 ceiling covers prices the landlord 
charges you for your living quarters— 
in other words, RENTS. 
No. 3 ceiling ison SERVICES. 


for services when you have your shoes 


You pay 


heeled, your sofa stuffed, your clothing 
laundered, or your radio repaired. 
It’s OPA’S JOB TO HOLD PRICES DOWN—TO 
keep the cost of living from skyrocketing. 
OPA would be lying down on the job if it 
kept down the price of shoes but let the 
repairman charge $5 to put heels on them. 
That’s why OPA put services under ceil- 
ings, along with goods and rents, to keep 


RECEIPTS are valuable. If you think 


you've been charged more than the legal 
price, try to adjust the matter with the store. 
If that fails, bring the receipt when you 
call on your War Price & Rationing Board. 





the cost of living from going up like a 
straw in a tornado. 

We talked about ceilings on goods and 
rents in the June and September 1942, 
issues of Consumers’ Guide. Now we'll try 
to answer questions on service ceilings. 

You: I 


can’t charge more for most of the goods he 


KNOW THAT MY STOREKEEPER 
sells than he charged in March 1942. His 
March prices are his ceiling prices. But 
what about services? 

WE: The same. 


nesses must not charge more than their own 


People in service busi- 


top prices during March. 

You: You mean each service establish- 
ment has its own ceilings? 

WE: Just as each store that sells goods. 

You: And each different service has its 
own ceiling price? 

WE: That’s it. 

You: Is it the highest price that a store 
charged me for the particular service last 
March? 

WE: No, it’s the highest price it charged 
a retail customer like you for that service. 

You: Now, tell me. Do all services have 
price ceilings over them? 

WE: No. 


connected with goods that have ceilings. 


As a general rule, it’s services 


You: Now what in the world does that 
mean, “‘connected with goods’’? 
WE: Well, 


piece of goods. 


your automobile tire is a 

Say the highest price the 
garageman charged in March to fix a 
puncture was 50 cents. He can’t charge 
more 
Get the idea? 


now. He worked on your goods. 


You: Then what’s a service not in con- 
nection with goods? 

We: Here are some examples: a hair- 
cut, a manicure, a finger wave. Some 
other personal or professional services 


aren’t covered by price control. For 
example, there are no ceiling prices on the 
fees of a doctor, dentist, or lawyer. Serv- 
ices of an employee to his employer, such 
aS wages you pay someone you hire, are 
not covered. Charges of railroads, busses, 


gas and electricity, that have long been 


But first you must know what they are 


under other kinds of price control, don’t 
come under this law. Insurance com- 
pany charges aren’t covered, either. 
You: 
ceilings? 
WE: Plenty. OPA has listed 61 classes 
of services at all levels—wholesale, indus- 


Does that leave anything under 


trial, and retail—that are under March 


price ceilings. Actually, these 61 classes 
include hundreds or even thousands of in- 
dividual services. 

You: [’vE BEEN THINKING ABOUT THAT 
tire patch. A puncture’s a puncture, and 
50 cents may be the ceiling price that my 
garageman can charge to repair it. But 
fixing my car engine is a lot more compli- 
cated. How can I know that I’m not 
charged more than the ceiling price for 
complicated repairs. 

We: This is what you can do: Ask your 
garageman for an itemized receipt cover- 
ing each thing he does to your car. Then 
ask to see his list of March prices and 
Check 


against those March prices. 


pricing methods. your receipt 
You: That might be a good idea for 
other kinds of services that have ceilings. 
WE: You’re absolutely right. 
You: Are there any Government qual- 
ity standards on services like there are on 
some foods, say, meats, for instance? 


EVEN though he only mends a tear, sews 
on a button, or presses your clothes, your 
tailor must not charge you more than the 
top price he charged a customer like you 
in March 1942. Ceilings apply to him. 
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YOUR garageman, down under there, may do things that to you are very mysterious 
when he repairs your car, but his March prices for services must be carefully listed some- 
where in his shop, and you can ask to see the list, to compare it with items in your bill, 


We: No; there aren’t. If there were, it 
would be easier for you to buy, wouldn’t 
it? But remember this: OPA has ordered 
that you must be given the same quality 
of service now that you got in March 1942, 
if there’s a ceiling price for that service. 

You: Sounds to me as if I were going to 
have to buy my services as carefully as I 
buy my goods. 

We: Of course, you want to do that. 
And doing that now, under price ceilings, 
not only helps you but it helps all of us to 
keep prices from going berserk. 

You: I WANT TO HELP KEEP PRICES DOWN 
all right. And no fooling. 
suggestions on what I ought to do about 
these service price ceilings? 

WE: Well, first of all: Study the list of 
services which are under ceilings, so you'll 


Any other 


know, for example, that your dentist may 
charge you more than he did in March, 
but your laundry may not raise the price 
on wet wash. Second, let me repeat, ask 
for itemized receipts and keep them. The 
shop must give you a receipt if you ask 
for it. You’ll want to use this receipt if 
you happen to be charged more than the 
law allows. Third, swap your buying ex- 
periences with your neighbors and friends. 
Get your union, church, or club to set up 
a special committee to study and advise 


its members on these ceiling prices. 
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You: Suppose somebody charges me an 
illegal price? Can I get my money back? 

We: Anybody who does that is subject 
to the same penalty as if he had charged 
you an illegal price for goods—up to a 
$5,000 fine and a year in prison, and his 
About 


getting your money back, you have the 


license to do business taken away. 


right to sue the person who overcharged 
you for 3 times the amount of the over- 
charge or at least $50. Any time you are 
sure you have been overcharged, take it up 


with your War Price and Rationing Board. 
You: I THINK I’M ALL SET, 
watch for service ceilings, but where will I 


NOW, TO 
find them? Do people have to post them, 
the way stores do that sell goods? 

WE: No; nobody is required io post this 
kind of price ceiling. 

You: Then how can I find out what 
they are? 
To make 


doubly sure, you can ask him to show you 


We: Ask the man who sells. 
his record of March prices. He’s required 
to keep one. 

You: Thanks alot for the tip. 
else I should know? 


Anything 


WE: Ifyou do have more questions, try 
to get the answers first from your local 
War Price and Rationing Board. 


Here are the retail services, 
most important to the 
householder, now under 
price ceilings: 


Ash, debris, garbage or trash removal. 

Automobile repair, storage, maintenance, 
towing, lubrication, washing, painting, 
servicing. 

Bicycle rental or repair. 

Building cleaning—interior and exterior. 

Carpentry repairs (shopwork). 

Carpets, linoleum, rugs, or other floor 
covering—cleaning, binding, fitting, rent- 
al, repair. 

Checkroom, checking or parcel 
service. 

Clothing, garments, household textiles, 
alteration, blocking, cleaning, dyeing, 
mending, moth-proofing, pressing, re- 
modeling, rental, repair, waterproofing. 

Corrective devices, therapeutic devices, 
maintenance, rental, repair. 

Electrical appliances, maintenance, ren- 
tal, repair. 

Farm equipment, maintenance, rental, 
repair. 

Food lockers, rental and service. 

Furs, repair, storage. 

Furniture and household equipment, 
cleaning, maintenance, painting, recon- 
ditioning, redecorating, refinishing, re- 
modeling, rental, repair, reupholstering, 
sterilizing, cabinet work, framing of pic- 
tures, making or cutting keys, resilvering 
mirrors. 

Gas appliances, maintenance, rental, 
repair. 

Laundering (also includes diaper supply). 

Oil burners (burning up to No. 5 oil) 
maintenance, rental, repair. 

Photography service, copying, develop- 
ing, enlarging, exposing, printing, mount- 
ing, retouching, etc. Taking photo- 
graphs. 

Radios and phonographs, 
nance, rental, repair. 

Safe deposit rental. 

Septic tanks or cesspools—cleaning. 

Shoes, alteration, dyeing, repair, remodel- 
ing, waterproofing. 

Sporting goods, remodeling, rental, re- 
pair (includes guns). 

Stoves, maintenance, rental, repair. 

Tools, saws, knives, lawnmowers (limited 
to hand or portable tools), rental, repair, 
sharpening. 
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ls your home winterproof ? 


See how tight you can make it to save on fuel. 


Heat must be con- 


served, whether you live in a fuel-short area or not 


YOU want to save fuel this winter. 
You want to, because you are a good citi- 
zen. But you do it, too, because it is 
common horse sense. 

Your winter heat is costly to you, and 
to the Nation. Wasted fuel is a waste of 
the Nation’s time and manpower, both 
badly needed for war. And it is a waste 
of money you could put to better use. 

In some sections of the country, fuel 
saving may be ordered by the Government. 
Whether it is voluntary or a war necessity, 
it will be one of the contributions you 
make to fighting the war. 

You can save fuel: (1) by accustoming 
yourself to a moderate temperature in 
your home; (2) by putting and keeping 
your heating equipment in efficient work- 
ing order; (3) by making your house easy 
to heat. 

Maybe you aren’t the kind of person 
who “‘simply dies” unless the thermometer 
reads 80° or better all the time. But are 
you sure you know just how warm you do 
keep your rooms? 

If you have no thermometer now, buy 
one, and use it to check the degree of 
heat you think you need. 

When normal, healthy people are active, 
an indoor temperature of 65° should be 
When the family is sitting down, 
When 
the family is asleep, experiment with 60°; 


ample. 
you might step up the heat to 70°. 


then see if you can cut that down io 50°. 
Of course, if you can cut all these figures 
down and stay well and moderately com- 
fortable, you’ll do a better than average 
heat-saving job. 


Now Is THE TIME TO STOP WEARING 
flimsy clothes in the house in wintertime. 
Your own body manufactures precious 
heat. Sensible clothes can reduce the 
amount of furnace heat you need. 

Furnaces that are not properly handled 
and cared for can quickly become fuel 
hogs. Earlier issues of Consumers’ Guide tell 


how to deal with fuel hogs. The December 
8 


15, 1941, issue gives pointers on getting 
more heat with less fuel in an oil-burning 
furnace: and the January 15, 1942, issue 
gives 2 pages of directions on taking care 
of oil burners, coal furnace hot-water 
heaters, and oil burning space heaters. 
(Both of these issues of the Guide are out of 
print so that we cannot supply copies.) 

What we want to tell you about here 
are some things you can do to make your 
house easier to heat. Every house has its 
own special heating weaknesses. No long- 
distance house doctor can prescribe as ac- 
curately as one on the spot. But some of 
the suggestions here may steer you to 
nooks and crannies of your house that are 
cheating you by running up your fuel bill 
or by keeping you unnecessarily cold. 


HEAT MOVES OUT OF YOUR HOUSE IN 2 
ways: through the materials that make up 
the walls, floors, and roofs; and by escaping 
through openings and cracks around 
windows, doors, and places where parts 
of the house join. People who know about 
houses can amaze you with their figures 
showing how much heat is lost these ways. 

Here are some figures from Canada. 

Experts there tested 200 frame houses, 
all of them uninsulated, and _ without 
weatherstripping, or storm windows and 
doors. They found heat was lost these 
ways: 16 percent through the roof, 27 
percent through the walls, 26 percent 
through glass, 25 percent by air infiltra- 
tion, 4 percent through the door, 2 percent 
in other ways. 

Next they found out how to cut down 
on these heat losses. By insulating the 
walls and ceiling with 2 inches of insulat- 
ing material, and by adding storm 
windows and doors, they cut the heat 
loss 62 percent, half of it due to the in- 
sulating material, half to the storm win- 
dows and doors. 

A complete insulation job is not some- 
thing any ordinary householder can do for 


himself. For that he should consult a 


reliable contractor. There is this good 
news to bear in mind: No priorities limit 
the use of most 
There are 
Reflective 


insulating materials, 


normal supplies available. 


insulation, using aluminum 
and other metals, is out, but other ma- 
terials can be bought if you have the price. 

The price doesn’t necessarily mean cash 
in hand. Recognizing the urgent need for 
fuel conservation, the Federal Reserve 
System has relaxed its credit restrictions 
on home improvements of this kind so that 
home owners can pay for insulation jobs 
out of fuel bill savings. 


IF YOU ARE NOT SO FIXED THAT YOU CAN 
do a complete insulation job, there are 
still many things which cost little money 
that you can do to cut down on your heat 
losses. 

First, look to your windows and doors. 
Even when they are closed they may be 
responsible for 20 to 50 percent of your 
escaped heat. Best way to cut that down 
is to install storm windows and doors. 
Unless you are a skilled carpenter, you 
had better buy these, not make them. 
You can probably fit them yourself. Fit 
is important. 

Be sure the lumber in the frames is kiln- 
dried, so it won’t warp. Get them with 
hardware designed to pull the sashes in 
tight, and add 4 hooks around the window 
for even tighter fit. 
nailing in the storm windows you won't 
If the window 


Save hardware by 


need to open all winter. 
frames of your house are out of shape, 
they may have to be reset before storm 
windows can be properly fitted. ‘The same 
holds for the doors. 

If your window sash and doors fit poorly, 
it may pay you to weatherstrip them as 
Metal 


weatherstripping, particularly the inter- 


well as put on storm coverings. 


locking type, probably does the best job 
and lasts longest. However, if it is hard 
to get or costs more than you can spend, 
felt or fabric stripping is what you want. 
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THIS HOUSEHOLD is beaver-busy, as you should be, tightening things up for winter. 


No. 1 is putting up storm windows. 


The price of the stripping varies with the 
width and quality. There are no Govern- 
ment standards to guide you. Apply the 
stripping to the window frame so that it 
covers the crack around the sash. It 
is better to put it inside, where pos- 
sible, since it lasts longer when placed 
there. 

Next, look for leaks around the edge of 
If there 


are streaks of dust along the casings it’s 


your window frames and doors. 


a pretty good sign you have some air leaks. 
Find the crevices, and fill them up. You 
get best results if you can remove the 
“staff bead” from the outside of the frame. 
Then pack into the crack some kind of 
insulating material, like oakum (if you 
can get it) or mineral wool. If you have 
plaster walls, cover the cracks with patch- 
ing plaster. That’s better than plaster of 
paris or regular plaster. Hardware stores 
usually sell patching plaster. You can 
buy as little as one pound of it. Follow 
the directions on the package for mixing 


and applying. 


Now LOOK FOR CRACKS AND CREVICES IN 
the eaves, and in the basement where the 
framework and foundation meet. Block 
them off. Sometimes you can do this 
with some of the insulating materials 
listed below. 


Insulating the roof or ceiling of upper- 
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No. 2 is tacking up weatherstripping inside windows. 
No. 3 is putting insulating batts between attic floor joists. 


No. 4 is hanging storm doors. 


story rooms may not be too difficult a job 
for you to undertake. It will help a lot, 
if you can manage it. 

These are the insulating materials com- 
monly used: 

1. Fibreboards, manufactured from veg- 
etable fibres obtained from such things as 
wood pulp, corn stalks, waste paper, sugar- 
cane stalks. Some kinds are sturdy enough 
to be used for structural purposes, as well 
as insulation; others are suitable only for 
insulating. 

2. Loose-fill materials such as mineral 
wool, vermiculite, wood shavings, or any 
light fluffy material containing millions 
of tiny dead air spaces, which may be 
used to fill an air space in a wall. 

3. Loosely-quilted materials, such as 
hair felt, mineral wool batts, quilted eel 
grass, which are used in air spaces in the 
walls or roof. They are more easily in- 
stalled than loose-fill materials, and re- 
main in position more permanently. 

Here again there are no quality stand- 
ards to guide your selection. You will 
want to know these facts about any material: 
Is it durable, chemically inactive, fireproof, 
Does it absorb 
moisture readily? What does it cost? 

Some materials are especially treated to 
them 


vermin proof, odorless? 


make more moisture resistant. 


That’s all to the good, if you can afford 
the extra cost. 


Ask your merchant how much you 
need for the area you have to cover. If 
you buy mineral wool batts, get them 
of a width that will fit between studs or 
joists. If they have moisture-proof paper 
on one side, the paper side should always 
be against the ceiling or against the in- 
side of the wall being insulated. The 
granulated or loose-fill type of material 
may be bought in 35- or 50-pound bags 
and sprinkled between joists. 

If you want the heat to reach your 
attic, you should apply the insulation on 
or between the roof rafters. If you use 
your attic only for unheated storage, then 
you can put the insulation on or between 
the floor joists. In this case, it is a good 
idea to let some air in through the attic 
window so the space above the insulating 
material may be ventilated. In winter, 
this ventilation prevents frost from form- 
ing on the under side of the roof boards. 


SO MUCH FOR WINTERPROOFING TRICKS 
which would involve you in at least a 
minimum of cash. If even this expendi- 
ture is outside your pocketbook, then 
check yourself on these heat-saving stunts: 

Are there any windows which can be 
sealed for the winter? If there are, nail 
them closed, and stick rags into any cracks 
through which the air comes, or caulk 
around them with caulking compound. 

Can you keep any rooms unheated? 
If so, keep their doors closed. Push a rug 
against the door sill, or stuff any crack 
with rags. 

When you go away for a weekend or 
longer, do you make sure no heat is 
wasted in your absence? 

Do you regulate the temperature of 
your house by opening and shutting win- 
dows, instead of regulating your furnace? 
It’s expensive to heat all outdoors, you 
know. 

Do you waste hot water, either by draw- 
ing more than you need, or by heating 
it to more than 125 degrees? 

Do you go to bed early? Do you keep 
your bedroom door closed, to keep the 
cool air from your open window in the 
room, and keep the warm air in the 
house from escaping? 

Finally, have you any doubt as to your 
skill in managing your furnace? If so, 
get some expert advice promptly. 

The Government has prepared a little 
pamphlet called “‘How to Heat Your 
Home with Less Fuel this Winter.” To 
get a copy, write to OPA, Washington, 


D. C. It’s free. 
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Putting power into manpower 


Here’s what one city is doing to build muscle in its workers. 


It’s a 


community-wide plan that your city might adopt 


effects on 


CAN YOU 


our war production program if 7,000,000 


picture the 


workers left their jobs in the factories, 
mines, warehouses, railroads, and _ship- 
yards—left and and 
stayed there a week? 


them went home 


Can you estimate the numbers of 
bombers, tanks, guns, and Victory ships 
that these men could have built and de- 
livered in that week? 

Yet that picture is almost a true one. 
Nearly 300,000,000 ‘‘man hours” are lost 
to industry each year because of illness. 
That boils down to the equivalent of 
7,000,000 men laid up with the grippe for 
a week. 

The man behind the man behind the 
gun has got to be as fit as a fiddle if we 
want to get the most guns quickest. That’s 
England found this 


the workers must be well fed. 


where food comes in. 
out earlier 


And that doesn’t mean just a lot of food, 
either. It means the right kind of food. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, has a plan for 
getting more of the right kind of food into 
the lunch boxes of our “‘soldiers of indus- 
try.” It’s been working there, and it’s so 
simple, it ought to work other places, too. 
Women on K. P. duty, the ‘‘Kitchen 
Soldiers”’ of Bridgeport, are pucting it over 
by “Packing a Lunch a Man Can Work 


On,” 


put it over, too, in Podunk or Weehawken 


There’s no reason why you can’t 


or wherever you live. 

Bridgeport is a factory city on Long 
Island Sound. It has about 75,000 work- 
ers in an estimated population of 180,000. 
Most are foreign born orof mixed or foreign 
Polish, 


nian, Ukrainian, Swedish, Italian, Russian, 


parentage: Hungarian, Lithua- 


Slovakian. They make airplanes, muni- 


tions, and other vital war goods. They 


THIS MOTHER, born in Italy, knows that lunches don't have to be tasteless blobs of 
food. She packs boxes for 5 brawny men who do hard work, so they need lots of energy 
foods. They get them, in right balance, and in dishes made from favorite Italian recipes. 








need 75,000 lunches every working day or 
night. 

Victory-minded citizens of Bridgeport 
thought it was worth trying to step up the 
quality of meals that go off to work in 
would 
make a difference in what comes off the 


lunch boxes. They figured it 
assembly lines. The whole community 
pitched into the campaign, led by the 
chairman of the Health Division of the 
Civilian Defense Council. Civic leaders 
and a newspaper editor helped him. To- 
gether, they conceived a “Plan” and a 
slogan, ‘“‘Pack a Lunch a Man Can Work 
On.” 

Last May, the campaign was started. 
Of course, a scoffer here and there, had to 


speak up. ‘“‘Nobody’s going to tell me 


what to put in my husband’s lunch.” 
*“Anybody’d think this is Ger- 
many, telling us what to eat.” 


“I’ve been packing lunches for 20 vears. 
.... But the 
scoffers were asked to keep their shirts on. 


You can’t tell me anything.” 
Nobody was going to force anybody to eat 
food he didn’t want, or force anyone to be 


healthy if he didn’t want to be healthy. 


A SURVEY WAS UNDERTAKEN, TO FIND OUT 


just what war workers were eating for 


lunch. This was the first city-wide survey 
of eating habits of industrial workers in 
the country. 

One hundred members of the Women’s 
Volunteer Service gathered the facts. They 
interviewed more than 800 women to find 
out what was packed in the lunch boxes 
their men folk took to the factory. Some 
Volunteers even went to factories at meal- 
time to interview the men. 

Few war workers were perfectly satis- 
fied with what they found in their lunch 
boxes. The women who pack lunches 
made all kinds of demands; demands like 
these: 

“Why can’t men buy tomato juice to 
drink in the plants instead of soft drinks’ 
Think of all the vitamins they’d get that 
way !”” 

‘Someone who knows about food ought 
to be in charge of plant factory cafeterias.” 
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“Tunch periods ought to be longer. Fif- 
teen minutes isn’t enough.” 

Sensible ideas, all of them, the investi- 
gators decided 

When the answers to the survey ques- 
tions were all gathered in, they were iurned 
over to an expert for analysis. ‘This is 
what he found: 

Of 858 women interviewed, 817 packed 
one or more lunches for war workers. One- 
half the women packed beverages, and 50 
percent of the time, it was coffee. Only 
276 women gave their war workers fresh 
vegetables in lunches. Only one-quarter 
of the sandwiches were made of whole 
wheat or enriched bread. The general 
Junch pattern consisted of sandwiches, soft 
drinks, pie, and candy. 

It was easy to see from this picture that 
there was a job to be done. 

That’s where “Kitchen Soldiers” 
marched in. Some people take more 
kindly to advice about cookery from the 
woman across the fence, than from an 
outsider. The ‘‘women across the fence” 
were asked to give their ideas on lunch-box 
packing. Each week, a Bridgeport news- 
paper named an outstanding homemaker 
as a “Kitchen Soldier.” 

First one chosen gave a lot of people 
ideas. Her 22-year-old son works in a 
war plant. Each week-day he carries his 
lunch to work. His sister, supervised by 
her mother, does the job of preparing the 
lunch. They see to it that each lunch in- 
cludes some of the 5-star foods that every 
working man should have to keep healthy: 
milk; whole wheat or enriched bread; meat 
or cheese or eggs or fish; fruit; and vege- 
tables. 


FoR A WEEK, THIS FIRST ‘‘KITCHEN 
Soldier” shared her favorite recipes, men- 
us, and lunch-box packing tips with 
readers of the Bridgeport newspaper. 
Then the newspaper produced 2 second 
“Kitchen Soldier,” this time an Italian 
mother. Every day, she packs lunches for 
5 brawny soldiers of industry——-her sons 
and her 3 boarders. “My boys work 
hard, and they need food that sticks to 
their ribs,” she told the newspaper re- 
porter who interviewed her. 

Food experts persuaded this mother to 
use enriched white bread, or whole wheat, 
instead of the Italian bread she had been 
using. They suggested potato salad or 
cold baked beans, as a change from bread 
and macaroni. These can be packed in 
paper containers with fitted covers or in 
glass jars. For fruits, they advised using 
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SHE’S plain ‘‘Mom”’ to her son who works in a Bridgeport factory, but a “Kitchen Soldier” 
to her country, for she packs lunches that ‘pack a wallop."’ No dry sandwiches in them. 
She fills containers with stews, baked beans, and other hearty dishes. She makes sure he 
gets milk, meat or fish or eggs, fresh fruits and vegetables, and enriched bread every day. 




















BIG brother does light work at the shop, so he gets a light lunch, packed by Sister Sue, 
and supervised by mother and the kid brother. Raw carrots go into it (brother started a 
carrot fad at the factory), an egg, fruit, salad in a jar, and a sandwich. It’s all carefully 
wrapped in a double paper bag, so he won't have anything to carry home after work. 
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figs, dates, and prunes for men who need 
as much energy as they can get for heavy 
manual labor. 

Along with newspaper publicity about 
lunch boxes, volunteers gave lectures on 
lunch-box packing. Graduates of the 
course are in great demand in all sections 
of the city, giving demonstrations before 
clubs, churches, in stores, and to neigh- 
They don’t just ta/k food: 


each speaker takes along a lunch box 


borhood groups. 


packed with wholesome food to show her 
audience what it looks like. 

Many excellent suggestions for lunch- 
box meals have come from all this acitivity. 
As a change from sandwiches and coffee, 
women in Bridgeport are packing lunches 
that contain jars of salad, and thermos 
They 
freeze cans of tomato juice in the freezing 
unit of the refrigerator. By the time the 
whistle blows for lunch, the tomato juice 
has thawed and is just chilly and cold 
enough to be refreshing when sipped from 


bottles of soup or hot hearty stews. 


the can with a straw. 


BRIDGEPORT’S DRIVE FOR BETTER MEALS 
for its workers hasn’t stopped with its 
lunch-box campaign. People who eat in 
factory cafeterias are having their food 
habits studied. Recommendations will be 
made for improving the type of food offered 


workers. A move is underway to canvass 


all public eating places where workers buy 


JUST married, but the bride knows how to 
pack a Victory lunch box for hubby and her- 
self. She has to plan her menus in advance, 
for both work in Bridgeport war factories. 
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a meal or part of a meal. The idea is to 
persuade and encourage the people who 
operate these places to provide something 
more than gooey things that fill you up but 
don’t tuck in many vitamins. 

Nutrition Centers have been set up in 
department stores, the gas light company, 
a hospital, and a welfare center. Here vol- 
unteers from the Civilian Defense Council 
give advice and help to people who need 
food information, and supply them with 
leaflets giving well-balanced menus along 
with recipes. 

The Bridgeport Plan is no “‘flash-in-the- 
pan” publicity stunt. It has been es- 
tablished as a permanent community 
responsibliity, and set up on a “project 
Outstanding 
business, industrial, and labor leaders were 


committee” basis. civic, 
named to an Advisory Committee. 
Headed by the Mayor as an honorary 
chairman, this group determines policies 
Publicity ac- 
tivities, volunteer workers, food stores, 


for che whole organization. 


restaurant and concession units, all operate 


on a committee basis in their various 


phases of the campaign. 
MANY OTHER INDUSTRIAL CITIES HAVE 
been watching the Bridgeport Plan operate. 
They have problems in feeding their war 
Factories aren’t 


workers, too. keeping 


pace with these problems. This means 
that the little food 


rooming up around war factories, must 


concessions mush- 
serve nourishing food, not ‘‘just snacks.” 
This means that factory managers must 
give serious thought to the problem of 
feeding workers. Bridgeport citizens are 
taking constructive steps to solve this 
problem. 

Their plan will serve as a model for 
communities elsewhere, for they are trans- 
lating the general aims of the national 
nutrition program into a specific job for 
They are not out to ‘‘build 
They are out to ‘‘build muscle.” 
That’s something any woman who has 


women to do. 
morale.” 


raised children can understand. They are 
learning how to put ‘“‘power” into Ameri- 
ca’s manpower by packing their lunch 
with foods men 


boxes like—steaming 


stews, soups, vegetables, fruit, hearty 


puddings. Foods that offer appetizing 


variety. Beverages that pay off in health 
as well as temporary pleasure. 

Most important of all, the Bridgeport 
Plan represents community action. 

What’s the kitchen brigade in your com- 
munity doing about it? 

What are you doing about it? 








—, 


Tone up your lunch box with 
these ideas from the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics 

In sandwiches—Use wholewheat, 


rye or ‘“enriched’’ bread; now and 
then rolls, cornbread, or biscuit. 


As sandwich fillings—Don’t forget 
baked beans with or without catsup 
' eggs firmly fried or scrambled 
... fish . . . chopped liver... 
corned beef peanut butter or 
peanuts ground up and mixed with 
top milk cheese many ways. 

Vary the flavor of sandwiches with 
pickle, mustard, onion, catsup, horse- 
radish, or salad dressing. 


Fruit every day—Always include 
an orange, an apple, or some other 
fruit. When fresh fruits are scarce, 
use dried fruit, or canned. fruit in a 
small jar with a tight top. 

Raw vegetables—For something 
crisp and for added vitamins and 
minerals, put in carrot strips or 
wedges of cabbage, celery, cucum- 
ber sticks, turnip sticks, or pieces of 


cauliflower. Whole tomatoes with 
salt are good. Sometimes make 
a raw-vegetable sandwich — with 


chopped watercress in butter, for 
instance. 


To eat out of hand—Pieces of cold 
meat or cheese may be tucked in, 
well wrapped or hard cooked 
eggs with salt . . . nuts 
cookies . . . cupcakes . . . turn- 
overs. 


To drink—A small vacuum bottle 
carries hot and cold drinks of many 
kinds . . . milk, soup, tomato juice, 
cocoa, tea, the popular half-coffee- 


half-milk. 


Salt in Summer—For the man who 
does hard, active work, put in extra 
salt in hot weather unless salt is 
provided where he works. Losing 
very much salt in perspiration may 
cause ‘heat cramps.” 


A Word of Warning—Some foods, 
such as meats, salads, and egg dishes, 
may spoil if not kept cool enough. 
Be especially careful with these in 
hot weather. 

You can get more good ideas from 
a leaflet, ‘When You Eat Out,” 
issued by the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S$. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. The 


leaflet is free. 











—— 
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Home hazards are costly 


We never could afford them, but 


home and see that your family is 


GAS RATIONING means you'll be spending more time at 
home, but it doesn't mean you're safe from the bugaboo of 
accidents. Nearly half the accidents that occur in the United 
States happen athome. They don't just happen, either. Most of 
them are caused by carelessness, dangerous economy, poor house- 
keeping, haste, or bad judgment. Last year, 4,650,000 persons 
were injured at home, and 130,000 of these put permanently 
out of the running. Fatal accidents at home claimed 31,500 lives. 





TUMBLES like this mean broken legs, or 


worse. Keep stairs well lighted and clear 
all steps of toys, brooms, and other truck. 


* 





Se 


BABIES are no match for pillows in a tus- 
sle. Next to burns and scalds, smothering 
causes most of our accidental infant deaths. 


of the worst order. 
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TEACH children to pick up their toys. 
Here's a picture of a lady about to land 
on her nose in the clothes basket. 





CARELESSNESS with matches is arson 


cially this kind, away from small hands. 


now less than ever, so check your 
protected from every possible risk 


EVERY accident affects the war, one way or another. Men and 
women are kept from work, machines made idle, production slowed, 
because of these home accidents. Wage losses, medical expense, 
and overhead cost of insurance for 1941 home accidents, it's been 
figured, totaled $600,000,000. Eliminate the hazards in your 
home, as a war measure, as a sensible measure. You'll save your- 
self pain, sorrow, and money if you study the accident hazards pic- 
tured on these pages, and see that they don't crop up in your home. 





IF you must use kitchen stools piled on 
chairs to reach high places, and obstruct 
doorways in doing it, watch for trouble. 





IT’S not her curiosity, but your carelessness 


that's at fault if this happens. Keep all 
dangerous drugs safely behind lock and key. 


Keep matches, espe- 
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KEEP all sharp knives and other imple- DON'T leave her alone in a tub. She PULL the window sash down, lady, if you 


ments in slots in a rack, not jumbled ina may get into trouble, turning on a hot water must clean it this way. It will help to 
drawer, when it's one a child can poke into. faucet, attempting to climb out and slipping. anchor you, and allow you to reach high up. 


YOU'LL have only yourself to blame if 
you cut that thumb. Wield a knife away open a gash in your wrist. Wrong use of fuse work. Fuses are safety valves, prevent 
from you, not drive it straight at yourthumb. tools causes 1 out of 10 home accidents. fires. The penny removes that protection. 


STEW PANS on the ens with handles DON’T jerk that apron off the gas jet. DON’T run electric cords across floors— 
turned out invite curiosity—and perhaps Unhitch it. Make sure burners and jets there's danger of tripping, short circuits, 
tragedy if your youngster grabs at them. are closed when you leave the kitchen. shock, fire. Place outlets where needed. 
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How about a quilting bee? 


Comforts or quilts you make yourself may save on materials needed 
in war and may keep you warmer than blankets you could buy 


WOOL for us stay-at-homes is scarce. 
What there is of it will probably be spread 
thin. You'll find part wool blankets in 
stores, but good cotton blankets can be 
warmer than blankets with less than 20 
percent wool. 

If you are ingenious you can make your 
own warm coverings. Here are some simple 
directions from the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, for quilts that may become heir- 
looms. 


This is what you'll need: 


A wooden quilting or tufting frame, 
which you can make yourself. 
Interlinings of cotton batting, 
nelette, or old wool blankets. 

Lining of patchwork material, or un- 


flan- 


bleached muslin. 

Cover of patchwork blocks, or just any 
gay material, with a design that lends itself 
to quilting or tufting. 


Here’s how you make a single bed 
size quilting frame: 

Assemble these materials: 

(a) 2 pieces lightweight wood, 2” wide, 

1” thick, 8’ 6” long. 

pieces lightweight wood, 2” 
wide, 1” thick, 7’ long. 
strips unbleached muslin, 
wide, 8’ long. 


(b) 2 
(c) 2 
(d) 2 strips unbleached muslin, 
wide, 6’ 6” long. 

(e) 4 4-inch “C” clamps. 

(f) Carpet tacks. 

(g) Wooden horses. 

Sandpaper the wooden bars till they are 
smooth. Starting 6 inches from the end of 
the 2 longer pieces, (a), paint marks !¢” 
wide, at 744” intervals, making 6 marks in 
all, and leaving 6” at each end. Do the 
same on the shorter bars, (b), starting 6” 
from the ends but painting the marks at 
6” intervals instead of 744”. 

Fold muslin strips (c) and (d) lengthwise 
through the center. Tuck loose ends under 
%”, and tack (c) along (a), and (d) along 
(b), so that the folded edges extend about 
1” beyond the wood. 
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Clamp the frame together with “C” 
clamps, so that the pieces meet at right 
angles at the marks 6” from each end. 
Your frame now has square corners, and 
measures 72” by 90” on the inside. 

For a smaller-size quilt or comfort, clamp 
the frame together so that the second mark 
on end of the (a) pieces meets the second 
mark on one of the (b) pieces. This makes 


a frame 66” by 8315” 


on the inside. 





Interlinings mean warmth: 


Now that’s why it’s a good idea to cut 
out the good part of worn blankets and 
baste them together for the middle layer in 
a comfort, or buy cotton batts. A one- 
pound batt is enough for a lightweight 
quilt. But 2 batts make a thicker warmer 
covering. If 2 batts are used, split one 
length the long way and use a half on 


each side. 


Try a tufted cover: 


They’re quick and easy to make with 
these simple directions. Nail carpet tacks 
along your wooden frame, one on each 
painted mark. Tie a long cord around 
the first tack on one side, carry it across to 
the other side, and wrap around the first 
tack there; take it down to the second tack, 
wrap around it, and stretch cord to the 
other side. Repeat until 11 tacks have 
cord around them, and all cords criss-cross 
the frame, forming a lattice. 

Cut 10 yards of 36” material into 4 
strips, each 90” (2 yards) long. Seam 2 
of the pieces together lengthwise for the 
lower part of the cover (called the lining), 
and the other 2 for the top. Press the 
seams open. 

Pin the lining, wrong side up, to the 
muslin strips tacked on your frame; then 
pin every 2 or 3 inches. Place interlining 
of cotton batting, flannelette, or whatever 


you are using, over the lining, and then 
pin the top piece or cover, right side up, 
over the interlining. Pin all securely. 

Turn frame over, so that cord lattice 
Thread a 
darning needle with yarn or strong cot- 


may serve as marks for knots. 
ton. Take a short stitch through all 3 
Skip to 
the next crossing of the guide cords and 


layers where 2 guide cords cross. 
take another short stitch. Continue until 
the entire cover is basted. Then snip the 
long floating stitches and tie the 2 ends 
into hard knots. Clip to %”. Be 


not to tie in lattice cords. Turn frame 


sure 


Turn in 
un. 


over, remove comfort from it. 
edges of both top and bottom covers 
overcast the 2, using strong thread or same 
yarn as used for knotting. 


Quilting is a fine art: 

It requires patience to create quilts, es- 
pecially if you make them out of scraps. 
For your first venture choose a simple pat- 
tern, such as a combination of triangles 
and squares. 

Press your scraps and cut them out in 
triangles and squares, using a cardboard 
pattern. Be sure to allow *” for seams 
around every piece. Sew them together 
with fine stitches, either by hand or ma- 
chine, being careful not to stretch bias 
edges. When you have enough blocks 
made to cover your bed, assemble them 
according to your design, and press the 
whole top flat, marking the pattern for 
quilting on the right side. 

Combine lining, interlining, and cover 
as for a tufted cover, only baste them to- 
gether and eliminate the lattice work. 
Put them on your quilting frame, or use a 
large embroidery hoop, and work out the 
quilting design with small, even stitches, 
being sure to catch all 3 layers. Don’t try 


to quilt too thick a comfort. 


PHOTOGRAPHS in this issue: Cover, Farm 
Security Administration; p. 6, Consumers’ Guide, 
FSA; p. 7, FSA; pp. 10, 11, 12, Bridgeport 
Sunday Post, James B. Schwartz; pp. 13, 14, 
Camera Features, NYC; Consumers’ Guide. 
Illustrations: pp. 2, 3, 4, 5, Stephen Broader. 
Office of War Information. 
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